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THE STORY OF HANS, 
[Showing the folly of a Boy’s trading and swapping.) 
With seven years wages on his back 
Hans, very happy took his course, 
But met a traveller on the track 
And with his gold he bought a horse. 


At riding, Hans was not expert 

Which soon enough his horse found out 
And tossed his rider in the dirt,— 

Hans kicked his fect, and turned about, 
And saw a man who led a Cow— 

Quick with him Hans a bargain made, 
Off the man trotted on the horse; 

Hans thought it was a lucky trade; 


But when to get some milk he tried, 

And found the beast quite dry, it threw 
Poor Hans into a dreadful pet— 

And much he puzzled what to do. , 


But soon a man he saw come near 
Who drove a Pig, and quickly he 
Changed off his Cow, and with the Pig 
Trotted along quite merrily. 
But Pigs are awkward things to drive, 
Which Hans found out, and when he met 
A man who drove a Goose, he quick 
A bargain made, and ceased to fret. 


He thought his Goose nice eggs would lay; 
But just that hour a nian came by 
With a nice grindstone in his hand; 
‘Hans thought with this his luck to try. 
In journeying round and grinding knives, 
With driving he should have no pain 
And with his stone, he thought he soon 
Might business find, and money gain. 


But when a stream he met, and knelt 
To drink from out the pleasant brook, 
Down in the water rolled his stone! - 
Hans gave his treasure one sad look; 
Then up he jumped free from all care, 
And tossed his hat and danced for joy, 
And off to work again he went 
A careless, but a hungry boy. 
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THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE. 

** Mother, I wish you were rich,” exclaimed 
the lively little Henrietta, as she sat gazing at the 
bright fire, which glowed in the grate.: 

**And why, my child, should you wish to be 
rich?” 

** Oh, because I should admire to have a,beau- 


tiful diamond, such as Queen Victoria wears; 
and, mother, did you not see that ring on Mrs. 
Vinton’s finger, the other evening? Ellen told 
me jt was a diamond. I never saw any thing so 
bright and sparkling.” : 

‘*T did not particularly notice it, Henrietta. 1 
have seen many diamond rings; but, I never saw 
one half so beautiful as a gem which was present- 
ed to me, many years ago, by a most beloved 
friend.” 

‘*To you, mother! why, I did not know that 
you had a jewel of any kind. I thought you did 
not care about ornaments. Do tell me what kind 
of a gem is it?” 

‘*The friend who presented it gave me also a 
description of its value, and this far exceeds Vic- 
toria’s crown,” 

‘* Why, mother, what do you mean? Where 
did it come from? was it dug from the ground?” 

** No, my child, no mine in the world can pro- 
duce such a gem as this. Its price is infinite.” 

**Oh, now I understand you,” said Henrietta, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ Your gem, I suppose, came from 
Heaven. But I was not thinking df that, I 
meant I should love to have a real, splendid one, 
like Mrs. Vinton’s.” 

‘* Well, Henrietta, suppose I read to you my 
friend’s description of my pearl, and see if it is 
not worth more than Mrs. Vinton’s diamond ring. 
Here it is, in the 28th chapter of Job, 15th verse: 
“It cannot be gotton for gold, neither shall silver 
be weighed for the price thereof. It cannot be 
valued with the gold of Ophir, with the precious 
onyx, or the sapphire. The gold and the crystal 
cannot equal it, and the exchange of it shall not 
be for jewels of fine gold.’. ‘ No mention shall be 
made of coral, or of pearls, for the price of it is 
above rubies.’ ‘ The topaz of Ethiopia shall not 
equal it, neither shall it be valued with pure gold.’ 
Now, my daughter, what do you think of this de- 
scription? What on earth can compare with it?” 

‘* Why, dear mother, it is very beautiful. I did 
not know there were so many precious stones. [ 
never saw sapphire or onyx; what are they?” 

‘*The onyx was a very beautiful stone, of flesh 
color. The sapphire was of various tints, of blue, 
and sometimes perfectly white, equal, almost to a 
diamond. The topaz was of a mixture of green 
and gold, with a fine lustre. All these, and many 
others, were found in the Asiatic Islands, and, 
when this description was written, were consider- 
ed the most precious things in the werld, just as 
you now value a diamond ring, my little girl. 
But, Henrietta, let us now read the last verse in 
this chapter, and find what it,can be which is so 
superior to these costly gems. ‘ The fear: of thé 
Lord.’ Oh, my child, ‘ this is the pearl of price 
untold,’ this is the treasure which earth cannot 
buy. This is the ‘ ornament of grace,’ and the 
‘ crown of glory,’ for your brow, my child. You 
may ‘ be rich.’ Your whole heart may be satis- 
fied; for, having found this, you will never desire 
the poor brilliants, that are eoveted by the chil- 
dren ofthis world. This pearl has the power to 
cure these restless longings of your heart, and 
make you happy, contented, satisfied. My pear] 
is like the river of life, ‘ which, if one drink, he 
shall never thirst again.’ Oh, that. my little girl 
would accept it, and wear it for ever,” said her 
mother, as she tenderly pressed her little daugh- 
ter to her bosom. 

‘* Mother, I know it is so; it was foolish for me 
to wish for a little sparkling diamond, which could 
not satisfy me, when I know I should be happy 
enough, with the ‘fear and love of God in my 





heart,’ and when I am wishing for Victoria’s dia- 





monds again, I will read this beautiful chapter in 
Job.” 

‘* Mother, don’t you love to read the 91st Psatm? 
I love to read it better than any other, and it was 
a very little thing that made me love it.”’ 

** Yes, Ellen, it is a most beautiful psalm, but 
I wish to hear, why it is particularly agreeable to 
you, and then I will tell you why I like it better 
than almost any other.” 

‘Well, mother, when I was about six years 
old, one morning you took me to ride with you 
and father, on a visit to a poor woman, who lived 
by the side of a large pond. I remembered how 
pretty, and round it was. The trees were all 
green, and the birds sung: sweetly, and the flow- 
ers were peeping out among the bushes, and I 
think of it as one of the happiest days of my life. 
We rode along a mile or two on the smooth road, 
and then we turned off suddenly into a dark lane, 
so narrow that the carriage wheels could scarce- 
ly pass. The road was very rough, and there 
were so many large stones and logs Jaid across it, 
that it seemed every moment as if we should up- 
set. The branches of the trees overhead were 
continually swinging in our faces, too, and I be- 
gan to feel very unhappy, and a good deal fright- 
ened. Father:looked under my bonnet, and saw 
the tears in my eyes. In a very gentle voice, 
said he, ‘ Ellen, are you afraid?” ‘ Yes, dear fa- 
ther, I am afraid we shall never get home again.’ 
‘Did you ever read this sweet passage, ‘ He shall 
give his angels charge over thee, to keep thee in 
all thy ways,’ and did my little girl ask her Heav- 
enly Father to take care of her this morning?’ 
‘Yes, dear father.’ ‘ Well, then, can you not 
trust Him, and cannot you believe that he will 
send his kind angels fo take care of you, and bring 
us all safely home?’ I wiped away my tears, and 
felt happy, for those words were in my mind, and 


although I was once thrown off my seat to the 


-ottom of the chaise, yet I felt safe in thinking of 
the ‘kind angels.’ A great many times, since 
that day, those beautiful words have comforted my 
heart, when I have been afraid.” 

‘* Well, Ellen, I am glad that little circumstance 
took place, for you will never forget that interest- 
ing Psalm, and it may yet comfort you, in scenes 
far more distressing than the one you have de- 
scribed. I remember that ride, and, alsq, that 
you were frightened, but had forgotten what it 
was that soothed your feelings. Your father’s 
words are always ‘ distilling like the dew.’ May 
my child learn to use the Bible as he does, and it 
will be a ‘lamp to her feet,’ that will assist her 
to lead others also in the safe way.” 

‘* And now, dear mother, will you tell me why 
you love this Psalm so well?” 

‘*In the first place, Ellen, I think it must have | 
been a favorite one with my déar father, for he 
frequently read it in the family, at morning pray- 
ers, when about to take a journey, or in any sea- 
son of danger, or prevailing sickness; but, what I 
especially referred to,,was a scene which I wit- 
nessed in early youth, which can never be forgot- 
ten.” 

**One cold night in December, as our family 
were sitting around the fire, we were alarmed by 
the cry of ‘ fire.” On opening the door, how ter- 
rible our consternation, at seeing the flames burst- 
ing from a building on the opposite side of the 
street, a few doors above our own. The wind 
was high, and in a few minutes the whole build- 
ing was wrapt in flames. The next, a large ven- 
erable mansion, soon caught fire, and, in horror, 
I stood gazing at the awful scene, while all around 
was in the greatest confusion. The heavens above 
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seemed black in contrast with the vivid flames, | 
which were driven by the furious wind from the 
majestic pile. Oar own house was stripped of 
every thing. Several times it took fire, but the 
exertions of my father’s numerous friends, and the 
faithfal firemen, saved it. Carpets, drenched 
with water, were spread over the roof, ‘out soon 
the wind changed, and the flying cinders were 
carried to the next street. That was swept to the 
water’s edge, and then the street beyond was laid 
in ashes—again the wind returned to its former 
position, and our own street was laid in ruins— 
leaving a semicircle around our habitation. With 
the morning’s dawn the flames were subdued, 
leaving the mournful spectacle of tottering chim- 








must defer it for the present. I mean the habit of 
looking somewhat cross when they do not seem to 
be put out. ; 
dignity, but they are probably mistaken. A. 


Perhaps they think it adds togtheir 





THE SQUIRRLL AND THE TRAP. 

A FABLE. 

The great elm-tree had blown 
down; and was lying behind the 
barn just where it fell. As un- 
cle Varney had moved to the 
west, and left his house to be 
sold, and as nobody wished to 
buy it, it was empty. Strange 


times they were for the rats, mice and squirrels. 


neys, and smoking ruins. But as we gathered, | not 9 cat could get into the house, or barn. And 


once more, within our own beloved dwelling, wid 
the monument of God’s mercy, my father took the 
Bible, and, with tears of gratitude he read the 


Nero, uncle’s dog, had gone with his master, so 
that there was no barking from one week to an- 


joy,”’ said the squirrel which saw it first. 


91st Psalm: ‘‘ A thousand shall fall at thy side, 
and ten thousand at thy right hand, but it shall 
‘ There shall no evil befall 
thee, nor any plague come nigh thy dwelling. 
‘For he shall give his angels charge over thee, to 


not come nigh thee.’ 


keep thee in all thy ways.’ ” 


‘©Oh, mother! I don’t wonder you love this 


Psalm. 
dreadful night.” 


‘« Every word in the Bible, my dear child, was 
‘written on purpose’ for us—to admonish, or 
comfort, to warn, or assist, to invite, and to lead 
us on our journey. Oh, that its words of life and 


love were written upon our hearts!” d 
_ [Mother's Magazine. 


It seems written on purpose for such a sky.” 


other. An old red squirrel which had’lived six 

ears, and was thought to be the wisest squirrel in 
that whole farm, sometimes used to say that such 
(times could got last long. He had been in the 
woods when the men were getting out timber, and 
had learned many wise sayings, which he used to 
repeat. Among others, he often told this,— 
‘* War follows peace, and storms follow a clear 
So, said he, ‘‘this quiet time will be fol- 
lowed by some trouble or other, and we had bet- 
ter get ready for it.” The younger squirrels 
laughed about it, ‘* War follows peace,” one 
cried out, and pushed another off from the limb on 
which he sat. Another cried out, ‘‘ Storms follow 
a clear sky,” and dropped a nut shell, which he 





“THE MURSERY. 





had just gnawed open to eat the meat, on to the 
head of a squirrel which sat on the ground under 
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LOOKING CROSS. 


“H 





, I wish you would just look in the 
glass and see what kind of a face you have put on. 


=~ * him. They were full of fun and frolic, and really 


thought it would be so always: Two very hand- 
some squirrels went so far as to make their nests 
and bring-up their family. of little ones in a hole in 
the old elm tree. It was so near the barn that 


I think if you knew how it looked, and cared for you could look down, from a knot-hole in the 


what others thought of it, you would have on 
new face pretty quick.” 


H 





boards, directly into their nest. One morning the 
old wise squirrel made them acall. They were 


is a young miss, who has enjoyed very quite disposed to have another frolic, but he look- 


fair opportunities for an education. She is the ed so sober, and spoke so slowly and solemnly that 


eldest of the family, and has several sisters, who, 


I they gave it up, and listened for once in earnest. 


am sorry to say, are sometimes seen with sour He told them that a man had bought the tree in 


faces. 


I have often wished I could talk with them about few days to make pulleys with. 


which they lived and was going to cut it up ina 
He told them 


; ? - | that a man had bought the house and farm, and 
it. I have wished to tell them, they are making : 5 4 
themselves unhappy, and were in danger of be- would certainly keep a dog and a cat, and he 


coming less beloved and esteemed by others. 


wanted them to move that day into the woods, 


Now, they all of them can behave weil; and taking their little ones in their mouths, because it 


oftentimes they are very pleasant and agreeable. 


would be too far for them to walk. He told them 


. .” | besides, that he had persuaded all their neighbors 
I have no dgubt if they were careful, and; their . : as 
lives were spared, they might grow up accomplish- to'move, and if they etaid they would have to be 


ed young ladies. 


If they would follow the advice | '¢f* lone. 
of Mr. Abbott in his “‘ Child at Home,” 1 firmly |™ , 


After he was gone, they hardly knew 
** Shall we go,” said they, to Nim- 


believe they would be beloved, respected and ble, a spry little squirrel which came in soon after. 


ha 


PP 
But 


those who follow the advice in that book. 
the habit of looking unpleasant and cross. 


** Go where?” ‘* why, to the woods with the rest.” 


I fear they are forming .a habit which will ara ai Se, | © you Mate Suen tenes By Yio 
make them less happy and less esteemed, than|° — 


I mean 




















He tried to scare me, but I shall 
not stir an inch.” 


So they were laughed out of 


squirrels had got over their fright a little, and 
dared to look out of their nest, they saw a box of 
corn placed on the crotch under them. ‘‘ Joy, 
** Those 
people are our very best friends. See, they have 
placed here something for us to eat.” And away 
he ran to get the first mouthful. He jumped into 
the box, ate a few kernels, looked about, and be-- 
gan to taste a little from a beautiful ear of corn, 
which was stuck up on one side of the box. It 
fell down almost as svon as he touched it, and 
bruised his toes so dreadfully that he squeaked 
for pain. And when his little feet ached less, he 
began to feel in a hurry, and to think about going 
home. But he could not get out. The place 
where he came in was shut up. Poor creature! 
The boys came and tied a little brass chain upon 
his leg, and fastennd it to a stick, and dragged 
him about till he died. The other squirrels run as 
fast as they, could towards the woods, but the dog 
came, barking terribly, and caught them all, and 
killed them, and ate them up. ~When the old 
squirrel which had warned them so kindly heard 
what happened he looked around upon the others 
and said, ‘‘ It was not my fault. They might have 


killed. I hope all of you, young squirrels, will 
look out hereafter, and follow good advice. You 
must have a mind of yourown. Don’t let othere 
think for you. Think for yourselves, and always 
act as you think is right.”” They all heard the 
old squirrel kindly this time, and I believe. all took 
his advice, and have lived safely ever since. — 
You have liked to read this story, but children, 
you do not believe it. Squirrels cannot -talk, as 
you all know. The story was made up, to amuse 
and teach you. But why can you talk while the 
squirrels cannot? You have minds while they 
have not. Even the idiot boy knew more about 
some things than they do. But they knew more 
than the paper images you lately read about. 
[Stories to Teach me to Think. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

A GUILTY CONSCIENCE. 
Mr. Willis,—At a late examination of a public 
school, I saw many boys and girls with whom I was 
well acquainted; and most of those who were ques- 
tioned in the various exercises, answered with much 
readiness and accuracy. In this respect, those 
who were examined, were nearly alike. But I 
wish to tell your young readers of a striking differ- 
ence between them, in another respect. 

I noticed that most of the scholars seemed glad 
to see that I was present, and when | first entered 
the spacious room where they were seated with 
their parents and friends, I saw a smile of recog- 
nition upon their faces. As I caught the eye of 
one and another of them, I was gratified to see by 
the pleasant smile and bow that they were pleased. 
As I passed the seat of one boy, his feelings 





their fears and staid. They felt a little sad to be 
J could ‘ 


, : : left alone, but there was nothing dreadful in sight, 
9 eat nent amy ay aM sins and after the second day:the warning was almost 


leave the table, before the others have done. 
She asks permission to leave the room. Her 


forgotten. But at length a cart drove up to the 


mother has a great deal to do, aid will need her fore the house with beds, and tables, and chairs, 


assistance, in a few moments; she therefore tells and a great deal of other furniture. 


By-and-by 


—s another cart came, and then athird. At last a 
vesin, because, atten when she has hed permosina| 920" f0¥e up to the front door, and out came a 


before, she has staid much too long, or has gone 


so far, that it has taken as long to find her, as to as though they felt at liberty to do as they pleased 


do the work, She does not like her mother’s an- 
If her mother still refuses, 


swer, and asks again. 


barn in the afternoon, and Towser, their dog, 


she will jounce down on the chair, or lean against ns ee OP eee ee, See Me 


the window, looking as sour as if she had been: 


trying to live on vinegar. 


Now, those sisters are in the habit of looking 
sour at almost anything that does not happen to 
I hope they will amend before this 


suit them. 
habit becomes second nature. 


I intended to say a word respecting another 
habit, which one or two of the eldest have, but 


et up into the limb in which their nest was placed. 





barn, loaded with straw, and another stopped be- 


large old man, and an old lady, who both acted 


with all around them. They came down to the 


he took scent of the squirrels, and tried hard to 


e barked a long time, and so loud that the peo- 
ple all came and looked up to the broken limb, to 
find out what he saw. When they saw the hole 
where the squirrels lived, they thought there must 
be some little animal there which Towser smelled, 


prompted him to go further than the others, and 
he rose and held out his hand to greet me. 

But there was evidently a very different feeling 
in the minds of a small portion of the scholars, 
both boys and girls. The first boy that I noticed 
who had this feeling, manifested it by appearing 
not to notice me as I caught his eye. As soon as 
our eyes met, his were turned in another direc- 
tion, as if he had not seen me, and whenever he 
perceived that I was looking at him, he would ap- 
pear to be engaged about something, and would 
turn his eyes immediately away. I saw the same 
thing in quite a number of boys, and a few girls. 
And as I was going down the stairs which led 
from the school-room, one boy, who knew me 
very well, saw me coming, and darted out of the 
entry, and ran off as fast as he could. He was 
not willing even to have me pass by him. 

Now, my young friends, can you tell the cause 
of such a difference of feeling towards me, among 
these scholars? I wish you would think of it be- 
fore you read any further, and try to ascertain the 











and wanted to'catch. The next morning when the 


reason. If you cannot succeed, just look at the 


on 


been safe, but they chose to stay and risk being © 
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title of this article, and then see if you can tell 
why it was, before you look to see the reasons 
which I give. 

I have the care of a great many scholars in a 
Sabbath School, and in endeav*ring to perform my 
appropriate duties, I find some scholars who seem 
utterly regardless of the rules of the school, and 
of my wishes and efforts for their welfare. And 
now mark, my young friends, and see if there is 
not some truth in the old adage, ‘‘ A guilty con- 
science needs no accuser.” The scholars who dis- 
regarded the rules of the Sabbath School, were the 
ones who were unwilling to see me on Exhibition Day ; 
and those whose conduct in the Sabbath School has 
beensuch as to need no reproof, were the ones who 
were glad to see me. 

[ have often noticed the same thing as I have 
met the scholars in the street. A bad boy, for 
instance, if he sees me coming, if he discovers it 
soon enough, will cross the street to avoid me, or 
if he cannot do that, will appear to be intently en- 
gaged with his companions, or at some shop-win- 
dow. Now, what makes them feel so? I think it 
is this. Something within tells them they have 
done wrong, and if their consciences are not 
hardened in sin, they are ashamed to see one who 
is trying to-do them good. , 

Young readers, cannot you tell what this feel- 
ing is from experience? Do you not recollect 
th ty feeling you have had when you have 

‘Something which your conscience tells you 
Bs wrong? No matter whether others knew it or 
t. You knew it, and you were afraid it would 
Miscovered, and it was a constant source of un- 
ssto you. And if it was known to others, 
not recollect the feeling of shame that you 
hen you met one of those persons? 
On the other hand, do you not recollect the 
pleasure you experienced, at seeing your parents, 
for instance, when you had done something which 
you knew would please them, and which that 
** something within ” told you was right? 

Be careful then. Be conscientious in all you 
do. Never doawrong action. Think of the con- 
sequences, and try to recollect that God sees you, 
and that he will cause your conscience to trouble 
you, even if your friends or others do not know of 
your guilt. A. 










FLT, SCOTS 
OFFENCES OF THE TONGUE. 


Tattling, or telling tales, is a sin of which chil- 
dren are very apt to be guilty. 

‘© What,” say you, ‘‘ I knew that it was mean 
to tell tales, and that people despised tell-tales, 
but I never thought there was anything wicked 
in if!” 

Then it must be you did not know what the Bi- 
ble says about it. If you take your Bible, and 
find the nineteenth chapter. of Leviticus, and the 
sixteenth verse, you will see that it is written, 
** Thou shalt not go up and down as a tale-bearer 
among thy people;” and in the twenty-sixth chap- 
ter of Proverbs it is written, ‘‘ Where there is no 
tale-bearer the strife ceaseth.”” There is some- 
thing said, too, in the New Testament, forbidding 
people to be busy-bodies in other people’s mat- 
ters. 

I have seen a boy leave his seat, and walk half 
way across the room, for the sake of informing 
his teacher that his companion had whispered 
without permission; although he knew that she 
did not like tattlers any better than she did whis- 
perers. And how apt children are to be busy- 
bodies in other people’s matters! Almost any 
child had rather take care of half a dozen other 
children than to take care of himself, or herself. 

All this is wrong. You should never trouble 
yourself about other people, unless you can do 
them some good. I will tell you of..something 
much better than to be a tale-bearer, or a busy- 
body in other people’s mutters. If you read every 
useful book you can procure, and are always try- 
ing to learn something new from older people, 
whenever it is proper to ask them questions, you 
will find this a much more pleasant, as well as bet- 





ter employment, than to be always tattling; and if 
you always try to take care of your head, to fill it 
with knowledge; of your heart, to drive wicked 
feelings from it; and of your hands, to keep them 
constantly active in useful work, or healthful play, 
and to prevent them from ever striking or injuring 
your playmates; and if you always try to be doing 
some good to your father, or mother, or compan- 
ions, you will find that you have not one moment 
of time to ‘be busy about the business of others, 
with which you have nothing fo do. 

There is ancther sin; which I wish you by all 
means to avoid. It is using vulgar or obscene 
language. Perhaps you ‘thonght this too was only 
low and mean, and did not once suspect that it 
was wicked. But if you thought thus you were 
mistaken, for the Bible forbids it, and of course, 
you know, it must be wrong. When Paul was 
writing the third chapter of his Epistle to the 
Colossians, after mentioning several abominable 
sins, for which he says the wrath of God comes 
upon men, and which they must not commit, men- 
tions among these sins, ‘‘ anger, wrath, blasphe- 
my, filthy communication out of yous mouth.” In 
the second chapter of the second Epistle of Peter, 
the apostle, in speaking of the wicked conduct of 
the people of Sodom and Gomorrah, those cities 
which the Lord overthrew and burnt, says, that he 
delivered just Lot, vexed with the filthy conversa- 
tion of the wicked. In the fifth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, St. Paul says, ‘‘ All un- 
cleanness, or co”etousness, let it not once be 
named among you, as becometh saints, neither 
filthiness,” &c. 

I hope, my little friend, that you will never al- 
low yourself to use this kind of language, even 
when there are none but your little companions 
with you, but remember that God hears you, and 
that he is a God of putity, and abhors every thing 
that approaches to evil. 

I will not now speak of any particular ways of 
evil speaking, but I wish you to think of it, and 
endeavor to avoid every thing in conversation that 
is wrong. In the thirty-fourth Psalm, the twelfth 
and thirteenth verses, it is written, ‘‘What man is 
he that desireth life, and loveth many days, that 
he may see good? Keep thy tongue from evil, 
and thy lips from ‘speaking guile;” and in the first 
Epistle of Peter, the third chapter, tenth verse, 
‘* For he that will love life, and see good days, let 
him refrain his tongue from evil, and his lips that 
they speak no guile.” The Bible also says, ‘ If 
any man offend not in word, the same is a perfect 
man.” 

And now perhaps you begin to think, ‘‘ I should 
like to govern my tongue, and I will begin to-day, 
and try not to say any thing wrong.” But let me 
tell you it is not a very easy thing to be always 
thinking of it, and always say just what is right; 
and if you will lay aside your book for a few mo- 
ments, and take your Testament, and read the 
third chapter of the Epistle of James, you will find 
that the apostle did not think it so. Did you ever 
think what it is that makes you speak that which 
is wrong sooften? Youspeak the words that you 
think, do you not. Then if you speak wrong 
words, youmust have wrong thoughts; and if you 
have wrong thoughis, you must have a wicked 
heart, must you not, to make you think them? 
Will you take your Testament again, and turn to 
the twelfth chapter of Matthew, and read the thir- 
ty-fourth, fifth, and sixth verses; and see what 
our Saviour says about this—‘‘ Oh generation of 
vipers, how can ye, being evil, speak good things? 
for out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh. A good man, out of the good treasure 
of his heart, bringeth -forth good things; and an 
evil man, out of the evil treasure of his heart, 
bringeth forth evil things.” You must not then 
ask what is the cause of your speaking evil words, 
for God himself has told you that they proceed 
from a wicked heart. If your heart remains 
the same, you may leave off some kinds of 
evil speaking; but you will never love right 


words, unless you have a heart that loves right 
thoughts. 








If, then, you would speak in a right manner, 
you must bring your sinful heart to God, and be- 
seech him to take away the evil that dwells withia 
you, and place good instead of it. Say to your 
heavenly Father, as the Psalmist did, ‘‘ Let the 
words of my mouth, and the meditations of my 
heart be always acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, 
my strength and my Redeemer.” ‘ Set a watch, 
O Lord, before my mouth, keep the door of my 
lips.” If you come to Christ, feeling with your 
whole heart that you desire his assistance, he will 
answer your prayer, and create your heart anew, 
and give you such love to him, that, though while 
you are in this sinful world you may sometimes 
speak evil, yet you will be constantly trying to 
become more and more watchful over your lips, 
and you will feel sorry, and ask his forgiveness, 
whenever you speak in a wrong manner. And at 
last he will take you to heaven, where you will 
never have to watch over your lips again; for 
you will never have one wicked thought, and no 
wrong words will ever mingle with the songs 
which you shall sing to the praise of your merci- 
ful Redeemer, forever and ever. 











RELIGION. 
THE FADED FLOWER. 

** Oh,” said Emma with tears in her eyes, ‘ my 
beautiful flower which I had nursed with so much 
care, and which bloomed more beautifully each 
succeeding day, is now withered and faded.” As 
she stood pensively contemplating the once beau- 
tiful, but now useless plant, her father observed 
her sorrowful attitude, and inquired into the cause 
of her solicitude. She pointed at the withered 
stem and was silent. ‘‘ Emma,” said her father, 
‘when you received this flowering shrub, you 
were told that it was of foreign origin, and that 
the most sedulous care was required to make it 
bloom in this uncongenie! climate; and while you 
carefully followed the directions you had receiv- 
ed, did it not reward your labor with its healthful 
freshness and beauty? Had you any reason to 
complain while you daily watered its roots, shaded 
it from the rays of the mid-day sun, and shielded 
it from the cold of the night? and why is it that 
now its beauty has fled?” Emma cast her eyes 
to the ground, and acknowledged that during the 
week that her cousins had been visiting her, she 
had been so absorbed in her amusements that her ~ 
favorite flower had been neglected, and now it had 
hopelessly perished. 

An affecting truth is couched under the simili- 
tude of Emma’s flower. Religion is an exotic; 
it is of heavenly origin, and when transplanted 
into the human heart, it finds an ungenial atmos- 
phere, and a cold and unsuitable soil. It may 
flourish, but it is only through constant care, and 
by guarding it against the unfriendly influences by 
which it is surrounded. Violence is not so much 
to be apprehended as inattention and neglect. If 
the dews of heaven do not daily refresh it; if it be 
not sheltered against the winds which too roughly 
blow; if every precaution be not taken to pre- 
serve it in its beauty and freshness, it will soon 
cease to flourish. When this heavenly plant is 
watered by the tears of a daily penitence; when 
the genial breath of prayer sweeps daily over it; 
when all unfavorable circumstances are vigilantly 
guarded against, then it will grow up in strength, 
and bear both its flower and fruit. 

Many commence a religious course under the 
most flattering auspices; for a season they run 
well; their faith is strong, their love enlarged, and 
their zeal ardent; they seem as ifthey would never 
grow weary, but go on from victory to victory. 
A change, however, becomes observable; the 
graces of the Spirit are exercised with dimiiushed 
force; the duties of religion are not performed 
with the same relish; they are surprised that they 
cannot feel the same interest they once experienc- 
ed; religion is divested of most of its charms, and 
its forms alone are left to be attended to with 
heartlessness, or entirely laid aside. The flower 
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is this? It is not that religion in itself is short 
lived; it is a perennial, and is destined to bloom | 
in immortal vigor. 
tention. A faithful scrutiny will detect the fatal 
causes of religious declension. Mingling with 
gay, worldly company; indulgence in frivolous 
reading; neglect of secret converse with God on 
slight pretexts; defective vigilance in guarding 
against temptation; committing small sins, so es- 
teemed, and exercising ingenuity in excusing 
them; these and similar causes must necessarily, 
in the course of time, subdue the ardor of piety, 
and transform the Christian, who once enjoyed 


his religion, into a heartless formalist. 
(Presbyterian. 





_ “WE.ARE GOING TO MOVE.” 


A family had long occupied a pleasant residence 
to which they were much attached, and in which 
they had spent many happy hours, days, and years. 
From time to time one convenience after another 
had been added; here a closet, there a gate, in 
ore room a folding door to keep out the draught, 
ia another, a window, to admit a beautiful pros- 
pect. It was sometimes asked, ‘‘ Is the house 
your own?” ‘‘ No,” wasthe reply, ‘‘ but we have 
a good long lease.” 

At length the house assumed a rather shabby 
appearance: one room wanted papering; and in 
another the ceiling mourned for the white wash- 
er’s brush; and several articles of furniture want- 
ed replacing, and even the windows appeared not 
so bright as formerly. How was this to be ac- 
counted for? » Had the inmates become indifferent 
to the neatness and comforts to whichthey had been 
accustomed? There was the reply, ‘‘ Our lease 
is nearly out, and we do not know that we shall 
be able to renew it. It is not worth while to be- 
stow much labor or expense on a place we are 
likely soon to leave.” -By and by, a friend again 
calling on the family, found the house in confusion; 
many of the best articles of furniture were remov- 
ed; some individuals of the family were absent, 
and those who remained were employed in taking 
down furniture and packing it up. ‘‘ How are 
you all?” inquired the visiter. ‘‘ Sick to death of 
this dirty littered place!” wasthe reply; ‘‘ we are 
going to move.” ‘‘ What! tired of the old house 
that you used to be so fond of?”’ ‘‘ This house is 
about to be pulled down, so it is in vain to be fond 
of it now; besides we are moving to a much bet- 
ter house, in a better situation, and in every re- 
spect more desirable.” ‘*‘And where are the 
other members of the family?” ‘*‘ They are gone 
to the new house, and are preparing it for our re- 
ception.” ‘* What a desolation your garden ap- 
pears, which was formerly so blooming and beau- 
tiful!’” ‘It has not been worth while to bestow 
much pains on it this year, as we are likely to 
leave it; and the best of the plants we have mov- 
ed to our new garden.” ‘‘ You seem now to be 
much more concerned about, and interested in 
your new abode, than in this which you have so 
long occupied.” ‘‘ Certainly; it is of little. con- 
cern to us what becomes of a house we are just 
going to leave, but it is a great matter to make our 
new house comfortable, in which we hope to re- 
side for a long time to come.” 

True; and why is not the sentiment, ‘‘ We are 
going to move,”’ at present in our minds a mat- 
‘ter of infinitely greater importance? ‘‘ Here we 
have no continuing city;”” we have no long lease 
of ‘‘ this earthly house of our tabernacle;” we are 
but mere tenants at will, liable to be displaced at 
a moment’s notice, and the building levelled to. the 
dust. Are we sufficiently concerned about the 
matter? Isthere a desirable mansion prepared 
for us? Have wea building of God, an house not 
made with hands eternal in the heavens?” Are 
the title deeds safe in our possession? Or rather 
have we committed them to the hands of a faithful 
Friend, in whom we can trust, fully persuaded 
that He is able to keep what we have committed 
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is withered, not one blossomn greets the eye! Why | our thoughts to that better mansion? chiefly em- 


It has suffered through inat-|some happy moment say, 








ployed in preparation to enter upon it? Are our 
affections set on things above? And can we in 


«¢ My thoughts and joys are packed up and gone.” 
My treasure is in heaven; my heart is in heaven; 
it is but a few steps and I shall be there myself; 
and all my best friends are gone before, or will 
follow shortly after.” 














EDITORIAL. 


FALSEHOOD WITHOUT WORDS.--No. I. 


* Oh, I wouldn’t be so wicked for any thing,” said 
Martha, turning with an air of contempt and aversion 
from a school-mate who sat crying in a corner, 
** Only to think! Jane has told a lie!” ; 

**'That’s a wicked word,” said a very little girl, 
whose feet scarcely touched the floor when she sat 
upon the lowest bench; ‘* you mustn’t say that.” ‘ 

‘© No, it isn’t a wicked word either,” returned 
Martha. “ Such a little mite of a girl as you are, to 
talk about me!” 

“ Well, my mother said so,” cried Hatty earnestly. 
** Didn’t she, Mary?” 

‘* No, but she said it was not a pretty word, and 
that it was not a good one for children to say.” 

* Well, I’m glad that Pm a better girl than you 
are,” continued Martha, turning towards Jane. “I 
never told a wrong story in my te.” 

*©Oh Martha, you have,” said Mary. ‘“* Yester- 
day I asked you if you pushed Hatty down, and you 
shook your head so—and you did push her; so you 
told what wasn’t true.” 

“It is nota Jie to shake my head, I know,” said 
Martha. 

Mary looked puzzled. She was quite sure that 
Martha had intended to deceive, but did not know 
what answer to make. Martha was walking away 
with an air of triumph to tell the story to her com- 
panions, when their teacher, who had heard the 
conversation, called the three little girls to come to 
her. 

‘* Suppose, Martha,” said Miss Hunter, “ that you 
should come to ask me if you need study to day, and 
I should shake my head this way—what should you 
think ?” 

‘“[ should know that you meant that I needn’t 
study.” 

‘** Well, suppose that I should in a little while call 
you to recite your lesson—you would know nothing 
about it—would it be right for me to punish you for 
idleness.”? 

‘** Oh no, because you said I need not study.” 

‘No, I said nothing. I only shook my head.” 

** Well, it means no, to shake your head that way.” 

** Yes, itdoes. So you see that it won’t do for us 
to pretend that we love the truth, unless we mean 
always to speak and to act it. You could act a lie 
without speaking or moving.” 

The little girls looked at each other and at their 


agnor as if they did not understand how this could 
e. 


** One day,” continued Miss H. “a little girl who 
used to come to this school, broke a window. When 
I came into the room, I asked how it happened, but 
no one answered. ‘Then I said that whoever knew 
anything about it, might hold up her hand. Still no 
hand was raised. Now it so happened, that I knew 
all the time, but I wanted to know if this little girl 
would confess the truth. But she was not able to re- 
sist temptation, and did not come frankly to own that 
she had been careless, and that she was sorry for the 
mischief she had done. And when I asked the one 
who knew all about it to hold up her hand, this little 
girl would not do so, because she wanted me to,think 
that it was some other person.” 

‘Oh Miss Hunter,” cried Mary, ‘‘I know some- 








| secret is, to take care of minutes. 





which her mother had put away in the closet, and by 
and by they wanted the cake and it was gone. And 
her mother said she was afraid Dinah had eaten it; 
and don’t you think ,hat girl never said a word all the 
time, and Dinah had to be scolded.” - 

“¢ Well, I did so too,” said Martha, * but I did not 
know it was a lie. Once I wert to Miss Hunter’s 
house to stay all the afternoon, and there wasa little 
kitty there named Patsy, and while we were playing 
round together, I ran against a table and pushed it 
over, and Miss H. came in and said, ‘‘ Why Patsy, 
what have you done, have you overturned my table?” 
and I wouldn’t tell her how I did it myself.” 

** Why Martha,” said Miss H. “I did not suppose 
kitty did the mischief. Such a little thing could not 
move my great table. . I guess that you did not wish 
to make me think so.” 

‘‘T guess I did, Miss Hunter,” said Martha, grave- 
ly. ** But I don’t mean to do so again.” 

‘** That’s right, Martha,” replied her teacher. “I 


hope that you will all of you, love the beautiful truth 
after this.” 


_ ‘I saw some tears in Miss Hunter’s eyes,” whis- 
pered Martha to Mary as they walked together to 
their seats. ‘* What made her cry, think?’ 

*T don’t know; said Mary. ‘perhaps she i 
afraid that we shall some day forget. what.shecha 
told iis about the trath.” a 

“QO I guess we shall never forget it, because 
will tell us more about it some time, and lam ‘ 
to tell all the girls that we must love the b 
truth—wouldn’t you?” : 








VARIETY. 








Christian’ Shield. 


A Christian, while on a visit to her minister, com- 
plained of great spiritual conflicts. She said, it seem- 
ed as though Satan was casting at her all his darts. 
The minister’s little son, about six years old, hearing 
her account of the dreadful enemy that had attacked 
her, ran and got his Child’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and, 
turning to the picture where Apollyon’s fiery darts are 
all falling harmless at the feet of Christian, broken 
by his shield, he held the book up to her, in the sim- 
plicity of his young heart, supposing she might use 
the shield to defend herself in the same manner from 
the cruel darts of Satan!—S, S. Visiter, 


—<—— 
The Right Feeling. 

A lady was conversing with a little girl about her 
Sabbath School. Among other things she asked her 
if the school was large? ‘* Yes,” she said, ‘ but we 
want a great many more scholars.” Every child that 
loves the Sabbath School will be present to make one 
of its tumber, and will wish to have all other chil- 
dren attend.—S. S. T'reasury. 


—<— 
Wasting Time. 

**[ will play just half an hour longer,” says the 
wasteful Soy, who dreads to look at his book. He 
takes the half hour, it seems but a very few minutes, 
and then he wants another and another still. Now, 
‘children, this is the way people commence wasting 
time. ‘I'he days are as long to the idle as the indus- 
trious, yet who that looks at what one person does in 
a year, who is diligent, would not be inclined to think 
that he had more time than the idle one? The great 
It will never do to 
think, I will take this time to-day and make it up to- 
morrow. We have no such treasures given us to 
squander, All these wasted minutes put together in 
the course of a long life would make a great many 
days, and every one knows, that much can be accom- 
plished in a number of days.— Youth’s Friend. 


—~>—. 
I WILL NOT BE A BUTTERFLY. 
The Butterfly, an idle thing, 
Nor honey makes, nor yet can sing, 
Like to the bee and bird; 
Nor does it like the prudent ant, 
Lay up the grain for times of want, 
A wise and cautious hoard. 
My youth is but a summer’s day, 
Then like the bee and ant, I’ll lay, 
A store of learning by; 
And though from flow’r to flow’r I rove, 
My stock of wisdom Ill improve, 




















to Him-against that day? Are we often sending 


body who did just so. She went and ate some cakes 


or be a Butterfly. 
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